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What Should We Do To Win the Cold War 
With Russia? 


_ Moderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors. The 
'last time we were here in Battle 
Creek, we discussed the question, 
“What are the Basic Differences 
‘Between the United States and 
‘Soviet Russia?” Since that time, 
| the basic issues have become so 
clear that nearly everyone through- 
-out this country and the world 
understands them. 

Using the Marxian philosophy 

‘of Communism as a spearhead, the 
small group of men in the Krem- 
lin have spread their absolute con- 
trol over the lives of three hun- 
dred million people in Russia and 
| Eastern Europe. 
In China, the Chinese Commun- 
ists are now seeking control of a 
‘country of four hundred and fifty 
million Chinese, and this week, 
they appear to be within striking 
distance of success. 

Observing Russia’s ruthless swal- 
lowing up of neighboring states, 


the United States in 1947 set out 


to check this so-called peaceful 
conquest by military aid to Greece 
and Turkey, economic aid to West- 
ern Europe, and a firm policy in 
Germany, particularly in Berlin. 

In the meantime, the Soviet lead- 
ers announced the establishment of 
a new Cominform consisting of 
the nations under their influence in 
Eastern Europe, with the avowed 
purpose of fighting the Marshall 
Plan and spreading Communist 
doctrine throughout the world. 

These advances, fostered by Mos- 
cow, and the attempts to check 
them, by the United States, con- 
stitutes what is known as the cold 
wat. 

The question, then, uppermost 
in the minds of most of us today 
is ‘Are we winning or losing the 
cold war with Russia?” So, we’re 
asking our experts tonight to come 
to grips with the question, “What 
Should We Do To Win the Cold 
War With Russia?” 


Will a conference between Sta- 
lin and Truman help? 

Are further compromises possi- 
ble? 

Will any agreement between us 
and the leaders of the Kremlin be 
of any real value? 


What should we, the people of 
the United States, through their 
government, do now? 

We are to hear from Congress- 
man Dewey Short, Republican of 
Missouri; Arthur Gaeth, foreign 
correspondent and ABC commen- 
tator; Louis Fischer, foreign cor- 
respondent and author; and Dr. 
Daniel Q, Posin, professor of 
North Dakota State College of 
Fargo, North Dakota. 


We will hear first from Con- 
gressman Dewey Short who has 
represented his state in the House 
for sixteen years, is second rank- 
ing Republican on the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and has 
just returned from a tour of Eu- 
rope inspecting our military re- 
sources there. Congressman Shortt. 


(Applause.) 
Congressman Short: 


We have won two world warts 
in our generation, but have not 
yet won the peace. We knocked 
off Hitler, but raised up Stalin. 
One dictator has been substituted 
for another. 


The Communist state is as total- 
itarian as was the Nazi. It is 
obvious from Russia’s greedy and 
ruthless expansion in both Europe 


patible with our way of life. 
Her cruel domination of the peo} 


one of world conquest to destroy} 
the property-owning classes eve | 
where and to set up mob rule bi 
the masses in all countries witl} 
political and religious liberty dal 
stroyed. 

We ourselves are largely respon} 
sible for the Soviet’s present posij 
tion. Not only because of lend} 
lease and UNRRA aid, but becau | 


{ 
i 
i 


macy. \ 
Since the close of the shootin}} 
war, Russia has carried on a cease 
less propaganda against the Unite 
States, hoping and working 
bleed this country white to briny 
on a severe depression with vag} 
unemployment. 

Though she joined the Unite 
Nations, she has repeatedly ant 
constantly used the veto power ti 
thwart the efforts of that body tH 
bring about world peace. Unt 
the United Nations becomes moi 


must, of necessity, and in she@ 
self-defense, remain strong 
land, sea, and in the air. 


vety practical and realistic pe 
ple. They understand clearly onl 


i) One language—that of force. They 
fespect strength and have only 
contempt for weakness. 

If we are wise, we shall sup- 
port strong defense measures, par- 
ticularly in this troubled and un- 
certain world. The Congress voted 
i fifteen billions of dollars for na- 
i tional defense in the last session 
y and will vote, perhaps, even more 


The fact that we have fought 
two World Wars at an enormous 
‘cost to ourselves and won both 
sf Without asking for an acre of ter- 
\titory or a dollar of indemnity 
ws) Should be convincing proof to all 
, reasonable people that we are not 
pursuing an imperialistic or mili- 
jp taristic policy around the world, 
i but that we are sincerely and earn- 
(estly striving, at great sacrifice, 
to promote peace and good will 
}among all nations and peoples. 

I know of no terms or conces- 
sions which we could make to Rus- 
sia that would satisfy the dozen 
or fourteen men in the Kremlin 
who are drunk on power. Al- 


ol 
i 


If Russia does not wish to join 
, a world federation or to cooperate 


then we should 
go ahead without her and leave 
her alone to paddle her own canoe. 

If Prime Minister Stalin wants 
.to confer with President Truman, 
then let him come to this country 
or the Western Hemisphere. We 


already have traveled too far and 
given away too much to be insult- 
ed again. 

Russia has been winning battles 
in the cold war without firing a 
shot. While she has vast poten- 
tial possibilities, her present 
strength has been grossly exag- 
gerated. The masses are still back- 
ward; she has not the oil, steel, 
or rubber with which to fight an- 
other world war. 

Our air lift into Berlin, which I 
saw the other day in action, is a 
miracle of our modern age. Our 
Navy is still by far the largest and 
best in the world. We have the 
atomic bomb and the greatest in- 
dustrial output of any nation in 
all history. 

Russia realizes where she would 
have been without our aid at 
Stalingrad. Her leaders know that 
her own economy is bad, their 
standard of living is low, and that 
there is much misery and unrest 
not only in the subjugated coun- 
tries behind the Iron Curtain, but 
also inside of Russia herself. 

We need to build a strong cen- 
tralized intelligence to take ad- 
vantage of these conditions. At 
least two out of every five Com- 
munists outside of Russia are Com- 
munists because of the terror and 
fear that Russia instills, not be- 
cause of free choice. 

We can win this cold war, not 
merely with bread and bayonets, 
but we should employ every legi- 
timate and honorable means in 
order to destroy this world men- 


ace. Communism is doomed be- 
cause it is based upon deceit, tyran- 
ny, injustice, and fear. 

For these reasons, we should do 
everything in our power to win 
the cold war with Russia, not only 
with economic and military might, 
but also with ideas, better under- 
standing, and a more effective psy- 
chological warfare, always striving 
to make our own government bet- 
ter and to prevent conditions here 
at home in which the seeds of 
Communism can take root and 
grow. 


(Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Congressman Dewey 
Short. Veteran newspaper cor- 
respondent, writer and _ lecturer, 
Arthur Gaeth, has spent a great 
deal of his adult life in Europe, 
which has given him invaluable 
background and firsthand infor- 
mation about many of the complex 
riddles of European power poli- 
tics. His “Views on the News” 
are heard on this network on Mon- 
day nights at 10 o’clock, Eastern 
Standard Time. Mr. Gaeth, may we 
have your ideas on what we should 
do now to win the cold war with 
Russia. Arthur Gaeth. (Applause.) 


Mr. Gaeth: 

I do not accept Congressman 
Short’s description of World War 
I?’s international conferences as 
secret deals of questionable repute 
or appeasement. I do not think 
Roosevelt fostered an appeasement 
policy. He took cognizance of the 


realities in our own military posi-}] 
tions and tried to lay foundations} 
for the future. 

Lend-lease helped the Russiansy 
at Stalingrad; loss of their blood: 
saved the lives of hundreds off 
thousands of our boys and helped} 
sap the flower of the Germany 
army. |) 
I have no apology for Russian} 
actions. I question them, but 
don’t think we’ve been on a one} 
way street since 1945. 

First of all, we cannot let this} 
cold war turn into a hot war} 
We're in no position to win a ho¢ 
war in Europe or in Asia. We da} 
not have one dependable ally o 
either continent, not in Francej 
Italy, Germany, or China. 

After another war, the world 
would be even worse off than non 
with the same problems Pee | 
sO we cannot win the cold wa 
against the Russians by turning 11] 
into a hot war. | 

Any basis for world conflict to}} 
day lies not in the danger that ou | 
capitalistic system is to the USSH} 
or that communism is to the USAW 
It’s to be found in the endeavor o}j 
the Russians and Americans to inii 
fluence people in other nation} 
which are in the process of po 
litical and economic 
Three-fourths of the nations olf 
the world are. There, the Rust 
sians have been vying for posi) 
tion to influence world revolutiod|) 
toward communism. | 

We mostly have been obstruct} 
ing. Unless we really support dq 


i MOcracy, economic as well as polit- 
ical, we cannot maintain our world 
position. That’s where the little 
sp people enter the picture. We 
haven't been reaching them. We’ve 


icy needs reorientation. 
We've poured billions into 
China but apparently little of that 


it’s beyond our economic capacity 
to alter the economic and social 
morass China is in. If we sup- 
jj port the whole rotten past in 
China, we will be shutting our- 
selves out of Asia for the future. 
,, Communism will become the dom- 
inant influence. 
,| Guns and dollars won’t change 
‘| the tide. There must be a new 
4) program—one that will free work 
slaves, bring peasants out of their 
dirt, and give the great undevel- 
| oped land a new life. Chinese and 
} Asiatics are going to have to make 
‘that program—not foreigners. 
In the cold war in Europe, ERP 
needs redirection. Today, it’s sole- 
ly a business operation by busi- 
mnessmen and financiers backed by 
the military. 

ERP largely is recovery for feu- 


| 75 per cent of the land, for the 
owners of cartels and trusts in the 
Ruhr in Germany, for the monied 
| cliques of France. True, some of 
the benefits finally trickle down to 


How do you get to the common 
| people? Not by insisting that the 


) aid flow through reopened chan- 


nels to the trusts and cartels; not 
by giving the impression that the 
dependent governments must fol- 
low the patterns in our republican 
past. 

Instead, we clamp down on ex- 
pensive, private profits made out of 
ERP. We encourage basic eco- 
nomic reorganization which places 
no onus on a planned economy, 
if that is what is necessary. 

We show no opposition to ex- 
pansion of cooperative enterprise, 
public power projects, the produc- 
tion for use, not merely for profit. 
We embrace no government mere- 
ly because it is anti-communist, but 
give it to understand it receives 
our blessing when it produces a 
program that expands the benefits 
of economic and political democ- 
racy to the common people. 

If our aid program permits the 
people to make their own choice, 
to plan their own economies, 
which they must do after a con- 
suming war, then we have a chance 
to win grass roots consideration. 

If we get down to the grass 
roots, we add to our support for 
negotiations with the Russians. 
We'd better get the militarists out 
of those negotiations. Let diplo- 
mats resume and permit United 
Nations to be more than just a 
tool for the great powers. 

Herbert Evatt and Trygvie Lie 
both seem to think we could have 
settled the problem of Berlin. 
There was a growing impression, 
when I was in Europe last sum- 
mer, that we Americans were try- 


ing to avert real give-and-take ne- 
gotiations, because in struggling 
for balance of power, we believed 
the Russians had the advantage 
with strong Communist parties in 
so many countries. We must ne- 
gotiate settlement in that German 
mess. 

Our present foreign policy is 
merely an anti-Communist one. 
As long as we pour in guns and 
dollars, we may hold some sem- 
blanc: of a position, but we will 
not win anything, and we will 
not end the cold war. 

We bragged about our achieve- 
ments in Greece. What success 
have we had? We're no longer 
voluble about China. We herald 
Eur, but no basic reforms are 
being produced except in Britain 
and there we may even be hin- 
dering. 

If we follow our present pro- 
cedure with a military program to 
divert strength from _ reconstruc- 
tion, we may even push the coun- 
tries over the brink to war. 

Our foreign policy hopes for 
world stability and a chance for 
peace, unrealizable unless we can 
give the millions of little people 
something for which to live. Fun- 
damentally, they seem to want eco- 
nomic security first, and at the 
expense of their monopolies, trusts, 
and feudal landlords, with more 
socialization and a planned econ- 
omy. 

Our chief aim seems merely to 
stop communism by preserving 
some form of private enterprise. 


We can hold up our end and enq 
the cold war by gaining the sup} 
port of the common people. W« 
can back the vested interests, buj 
if we do, we'll end up bankrup), 
or in war. In both latter casesy 
we will be sunk. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Arthur Gaeth. Loui 
Fischer has had unusual opportun] 
ity to learn and know Europe well} 
As a journalist, he roamed Europ@ 
and Asia and the Middle East, a! 
well as Western Europe. He’s ong 
of the outstanding authorities of 
Russia, where he spent fourteet, 
years of his life. His latest book 
Gandhi and Stalin, paints these tw¢ 
as they embody the two conflicting} 
concepts of democracy and dictaj 


Fischer. 


(Applause.) 


Mr. Fischer: 
The cold war is a very goo# 
thing. It is the best way to pre 
vent a hot shooting war. The colf| 
war is a means of blocking furthe} 
Soviet expansion by strengthenin) 
the countries which lie in the pa 
of a possible Russian forwar¢| 
push. il 
If we stop waging the cold wail 
Russia would simply have a fre 
field. The cold war is the Marsha 
Plan, the Western Europe aL} 
Union, the Berlin Lift, our aid til 


Turkey and Greece. Without the | 


i} 


measures, Russia would be a greate 


WR started in 1939. 


‘t} menace and war would be nearer. 
To work out a strategy of vic- 
@ tory in the cold war with Russia, 
Wwe must first understand what 
Russia is up to. Soviet expansion 
It reached its 
height before the atomic bomb 
was developed, and while the 
| USA and England were supply- 
ing Russia with billions of dollars 
in lend lease. 
4, Soviet imperialism, therefore, is 
{| mot a product of Western hostil- 
| ities. The war aftermath simply 
offered Stalin an opportunity to 
gtab weak countries and he made 
the most of it. 
| Many people, and, perhaps Mr. 
| Gaeth as well, tend to forget that 
j the Kremlin is not just another 
| government. Russia is a cruel, ugly 
| dictatorship. A dictatorship needs 
| enemies. It must be able to say to 
j its subjects that their privations 
“are necessary, and the terror is nec- 
essary, because enemies threaten 
the state. 
During my fourteen years in 
# Soviet Russia, I saw one enemy 
‘succeed the other as the official 
# excuse for continuing the dictator- 
if ship. But the alleged domestic ene- 
) mies have been liquidated and Ger- 
“many and Japan have been crushed. 
| If Russia now established friendly 
if relations with America and Eng- 
it land, there would be no enemies, 
ib and the main reasons for the terror, 
the labor speed up, and the lack 
of consumers’ goods would dis- 
appear. That would be a threat to 
the Soviet dictatorship. 


The Soviet Government wants 
either victories abroad in order 
to glorify the dictatorship or ten- 
sion abroad in order to justify the 
dictatorship. 

Moscow actually does not want 
friendship with the West. That 
is why it rejected the Baruch 
Atomic Energy Plan, the Marshall 
Plan, the agreement which we had 
already reached in Moscow over 
the introduction of Soviet cur- 
rency in Berlin. That is why it 
doesn’t cooperated with the United 
Nations. 

Mr. Gaeth just said that we 
Americans afe trying to avert real 
give-and-take with Russia. He 
could not prove that. For years 
there was give-and-take between 
us and Russia. We gave and the 
Russians took! 

If we examine scientifically all 
the wartime and postwar negotia- 
tions between Russia and _ the 
Western powers, we will find that 
where there was agreement, it re- 
sulted from an acceptance by the 
West of all or some of Stalin’s 
demands. 

Where there was disagreement, 
it resulted from the West’s re- 
fusal to accept Russia’s demands. 
But no agreement, not one, fe- 
sulted from Stalin’s readiness to 
compromise, and to reduce Russia’s 
power beyond her frontiers. 

* JT have learned that some months 
ago the United States Government 
offered to send a battleship to a 
Soviet port and bring Joseph 
Stalin to a mid-Atlantic position 


where President Truman would 
meet him. But Stalin rejected the 
proposal. He wants Truman or 
Vinson to travel to him so that he 
could boast to his people that the 
whole world must come to Mos- 
cow. He would, therefore, be 
strengthening the dictatorship. 

Stalin does not want war be- 
cause he cannot afford it now. 
But neither does he want peace. 
He prefers his cold war, which con- 
sists of producing chaos, economic 
distress, and civil wars in the non- 
Soviet world. 

Moscow is afraid of one thing 
above all: That a prolonged period 
of peace would enable the Western 
democracies to demonstrate their 
economic, technical, political and 
moral superiority over communism. 
This would be the end of com- 
munism. That is why, as their part 
of the cold war, the Communists 
throw every possible monkey 
wrench into the life machine of 
the democracies. 

Meanwhile, Moscow keeps its 
iron curtain down, lest its citi- 
zens learn the truth about Western 
superiority. In this, thanks to the 
Voice of America, Moscow does 
not always succeed. 

The more democratic we are, 
the more likely we are to win the 
cold war. We must fight dictator- 
ships within the democratic world, 
like Franco in Spain and Peron 
in Argentina, else how can we say 
that we want to fight dictator- 
ships? 


Neither we nor the British 


should bolster up the rotten feuda 
Arab regime. We must keep e 
Nazis and pro-Hitler German i 
dustrialists out of power, else how 
can we expect the German peopl) 
to recognize us as democratic? |} 

What is needed to win the cold 
wat is a more perfect union on 
more perfect democracies. This i 
not merely a struggle, as Congress¥ 
man Dewey Short seems to think 
between capitalist America ang 
communist Russia. With us again 
Russia, Mr. Gaeth, please notes 
ate British and other Europeat] 
socialists, more fiercely anti-comy 
munist that even Dewey Short him} 
self. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: | 

Thank you, Louis Fischer. Oui 
fourth speaker, Daniel Q. Posi 
was born in Russia, in Turkesta 


but fled from there with the con 


and did important war work in t | 
Radar Radiation Laboratoy 4 
M.L.T. He is the author of Men| 
deleyev, a novelized biography 
the great Russian scientist, and 
now chairman of the Physics Def 
partment of North Dakota Sta ! 
College in Fargo, North Dakota 
Dr. Daniel Q. Posin. (Applause.\| 


Dr. Posin: 
Congressman Short believes tha] 
we can win the cold war by buil di 
ing a strong military maching| 
That won’t do it! 
Mr. Gaeth believes that we mus 
build democracy throughout t 


| 
| 
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& we 


Pworld, including our own land. 
' That’s certainly a large part of the 
) right answer. 
| Mr. Fischer believes in strength- 
"ening democracy, but in addition 
‘| he believes that the Russians, and 
i they alone, are to blame for the 
i crisis of the world. This is not a 
§ fact, so he has no answer. 

Now, in the first place, in my 
! opinion, the cold war must be won 
in such a way that everyone 
wins—all nations, all people. To 
# spend time blaming Russia is to 
‘ waste precious time and to arouse 
further hatred. 

Besides, any scientist knows that 
| there is more than one side to a 
-problem. There is also a principle 
in physics which states that action 
| and reaction are equal and op- 


_| posite, and if you really want to 


| find out who started it all, you'll 
‘| have to go back and back with 
.| this until Adam and Eve. Even 
then you might have a hard time 
figuring out who was really guilty! 
_ Ladies and gentlemen, it seems 
| to me that science offers us an in- 


-| dication of what we must do. Think 


| with me of the earth for a mo- 
ment. It is moving around the 
»sun. The sun moves toward a cer- 
"| tain star. That star moves relative 
“to another star, and that one rela- 
tive to this, and everything moves 
# relative to something else. 

That’s all we know. That’s all 
have—relative motion and 
nothing standing still in the uni- 
4 verse; no central point, no hitch- 
ing-post in the universe where you 


1] 


can tie your horse and say, ‘This 
is it. This is really the place above 
all places.” 

So it is with the affairs of men. 
There are only relative values. No 
nation is really the nation, the 
hitching-post, the ego-center on 
this earth. 

All’ men must be regarded as 
brothers. So the people of the 
United States must offer to the 
people of Russia, of France, of 
Britain, to all people a chance to 
jointly write a genuine charter of 
brotherhood, a world constitution 
for a world government, world 
president, world supreme court. 

Oh, I know it is true that first 
it may be necessary to ease the 
tension in the world! If the Rus- 
sians won’t do it, then we must. 
This is no time for trivial consider- 
atons of “saving face.” Why, we 
must save our entire heads! 

Therefore, in Berlin we must be 
willing to say, “All right, you run 
the economics of the city. Go 
ahead, establish your currency,” 
and then our boys come down 
from the skies and resume the 
motor transport and the blockade 
is over. 

But this is not the end of the 
so-called “cold war’ and no ap- 
peasement will end it either. The 
moment that the Berlin tension is 
eased, we must make the genuine 
offer of world federation. 

Even if I were to grant that 
many of the things that have been 
blamed upon the Russians were 
true, it would all go to prove my 


point that in a world of inde- 
pendent nation states, that’s what 
you must expect—preparations for 
war. That’s what we've always 
had, long before there were any 
communist nations. Why, we've 
had wars for centuries among the 
capitalist nations, and I have no 
doubt that we will have wars 
among independent communist na- 
tions, too. 

Of course, the Russians are 
doing nothing toward establish- 
ment of a world federation, but 
neither are we. The Marshall Plan 
uses food to influence Western 
Europe politically. 

Remember the case of Italy. A 
few weeks before their election we 
announced that we were sending 
food. Yes, but they must vote 
our way. 

The Marshall Plan is being used 
to win us allies for the coming 
war. The Marshall Plan is a glo- 
rified bribe; it does nothing about 
doing away with war. Economic 
aid to the world ought to be dis- 
pensed by an agency like the 
International Red Cross, or a 
strengthened United Nations. 


But as things are now the United 
Nations is achieving little of vital 
value, and this is because it is a 
mere assembly of nations without 
any superior law. It is a kind of 
gentlemen’s club where frequently 
some of the members forget that 
they are gentlemen. 

Let the United Nations admit 
Israel; let it condemn the Nether- 
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lands, and pull them off the back 
of the unfortunate Indonesians. 

The United Nations does noty 
operate under world law. It is,| 
therefore, handicapped. 

Nor will the Atlantic Union wi 
the cold war. It is a mere bloc 
a military alliance which will en 
able us someday to kill more hu+} 
man beings than some other naj 
tions will kill. No, a mere gangs 
ing-up will not win the cold war} 
There will be no winners in the} 
hot atomic war of atomic bombs¥ 
atomic clouds, and radiation sicks 
ness. || 

If you think that the Russians! 
will not be interested in a genuing| 
world federation, you might bd 
mistaken. Or, I admit—I admit 
you might be right. But in scij 


We must perform the experi) 
ment, we must demonstrate oud 
own genuine interest in brothen 
hood, or world federation, an¢ 
then we must make an hones! 
offer of federation. | 

Let us be scientists in this crit 
ical atomic age; make the exper. 
ment. We are at the crossroads 
to the right, world federation an 
atomic energy for peace; to t 
left, nations arming for massacrf 
and atomic energy for killin ‘ 
Somewhere—where was it that | 
have read—I do not recall thi 
exact words, but the meaning || 
certainly do remember—‘“I call 
Heaven and earth to -witness thal 
I have given you life and death 


blessing and cursing. Therefore, 
choose life so that thou and thy 
seed may live.” (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Dr. Posin. Now 
you’ve heard four distinct points 
, of view on this important question. 
I understand the last time we were 
here in Battle Creek that one mem- 
ber of the audience said, after hear- 
ing this complex problem discuss- 
ed and no decision arrived at, that 
she would never again listen to 
Town Meeting, because we didn’t 
solve the problem. 

Well, we're not going to solve 
the problem tonight, but we’re go- 
ing to continue to discuss it. I’m 
going to ask the members of the 
panel to step up here around the 


microphone now and carry on 
their discussion for a little while 
before we take the questions from 
this representative Battle Creek au- 
dience. Congressman Dewey Short, 
have you a comment? j 

Congressman Short: Mr. Denny, 
in order to keep the record straight 
—Dr. Posin stated that I said in 
my opening statement that we 
could win the cold war by building 
up strong military defenses. 

On the contrary, I specifically 
stated that we could not win the 
cold war with bayonets and bul- 
lets alone, but that in addition to 
economic and military might, we 
should use ideas of better under- 
standing to carry on a psychologi- 
cal warfare through the Voice of 
America and these other instru- 


THE SPEAKERS’ COLUMN 


LOUIS FISCHER—Mr. Fischer, author, lec- 
turer, and foreign correspondent, after 
his graduation from the Philadelphia 
School of Pedagogy in 1916, was a 
teacher in the Philadelphia public schools. 
His career as a foreign correspondent be- 
gan in 1921 when he was a contributor to 
the New York Evening Post from Ber- 
lin. Since his first trip to Russia in 1922, 
he has specialized in the study of the 
Soviet Republic and of European politics. 
Since 1936, he has traveled and studied 
extensively in Spain. Mr. Fischer is the 
author of many books including Men and 
Politics, The Great Challenge, and 
Gandhi and Stalin. 


DANIEL Q. POSIN—Mr. Posin, a native 
of Russia, is a physics professor at North 
Dakota State College, Fargo, North 
Dakota. He is the author of a new 
biography, Mendeleyev, an account of the 
life of that Russian scientist. Formerly, 
Mr. Posin was a staff member of the 
radar radiation laboratory at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 


ARTHUR GAETH—Mr. Gaeth, foreign cor- 
respondent and radio commentator for the 


American Broadcasting Company, spent 


14 of the last 20 years in Europe. Two 

years of that period (1945-46) were spent 

in Yugoslavia, Poland, and Czecho- 

slovakia. He was formerly an instructor 

7 pens Young University, Provo, 
tah. 


DEWEY SHORT—Before becoming Repub- 
lican Congressman from New Jersey, 
Dewey Short was professor of psychology 
and philosophy at Southwestern College, 
Winfield, Kansas. Since then he has rep- 
resented the State of Missouri and the 
Republican Party in the 71st Congress 
(1929-31) and the 74th to 77th Congresses 
(1935-43). Congressman Short’s educa- 
tional background includes graduation 
from Marionyille (Mo.) College; an A.B. 
degree from Baker University; S.T.D. and 
LL.D. degrees from Boston University; 
and further study at Harvard, University 
of Berlin, Heidelberg, and Oxford Uni- 
versity. During World War I, Congress- 
man Short was an acting lieutenant in the 
U.S. Army. He was delegate to the Re- 
publican National Convention in Chicago 
in 1932. 

Congressman Short recently returned 
from a European tour with six members 
of the House Armed Services Committee. 


mentalities—organizations like. the 
OSS behind the Iron Curtain in 
order to sell Russia a better phi- 
losophy than they now have. 

Mr. Denny: All right, thank 
you. Mr. Gaeth? 

Mr. Gaeth: Congressman Short, 
you're a member of the Military 
Affairs Committee. How much 
should we militarize in the United 
States? How sizable should the 
Army be? 

Congressman Short: We are not 
militarizing in the United States, 
and I might say to the gentleman 
that I have opposed peacetime con- 
scription. I have even fought Uni- 
versal Military Training. I don’t 
think it’s necessary in this coun- 
try. However, I do believe in vot- 
ing adequate funds to build up a 
mighty Navy, Army, and Air Force 
second to none in all the world. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. 
Fischer ? 

Mr. Fischer: I’m asking this 
question of Congressman Short be- 
cause I know he can take it. What 
would you do about Franco, Con- 
gressman ? 

Congressman Short: I’m awfully 
glad, because much as Mr. Fischer 
and I agree on the great funda- 
mentals in this debate, I differ with 
him violently on the question of 
Spain. 

I think we are absolutely foolish 
not to admit Spain to the United 
Nations. Here we are fighting 
communism with everything we’ve 
got, yet we refused to let the one 
nation that first fought commun- 


question first, and we haven’t heard 


ism—perhaps the most anti-com-|| 
munist country in all Europe with | 
the exception of Switzerland and 
Turkey—join the United Nations. 
And from a strategic point of view, | 
God knows we need the Iberian 
Peninsula below the Pyrennes.|] 
Mountains in order to control the |/ 
Mediterranean. (Applause.) 

Mr. Fischer: Congressman, I}} 


also fighting fascism and all forms}} 
of dictatorship. (Applause.) 
Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. | 
Gaeth? | 


understand your thesis correctly, 
it is that since 1939 Soviet policy| 
changed into one of nationalist] 
expansion. Are you implying tha | 
the Russians actually physically oc-|| 
cupy such countries as Poland,| 
Hungary, Bulgaria, and Czecho | 
slovakia? Or, are they dominatedij 
by local communists supported by] 
the Russians, and, therefore, these} 
countries find themselves in they 
Soviet sphere. | 

Mr. Fischer: In the Soviet em | 
pire, Russia has helped to establish] 


Soviet regimes. There has not bee al 


i] 
a revolution in any one of the| 
satellite countries. They were occu] 
pied by Russian troops who then 
set up communist dictatorships, 


May I ask a question of Dr. Posing 
Mr. Denny: Dr. Posin has 


cy | 


|, 
1 
i 
p 


from him for a while. 


ha 
rt 


Dr. Posin: I’m the smallest and} 


Y again. 
“t way? 


‘! proposal 


. that’s why they push me around 
so much. (Laughter.) 
Mr. Denny: Yes, but I pushed 


i, you up here. 


Dr. Posin: You stand over here 
| mext to me, Mr. Denny; I’m a little 
mervous. (Laughter.) Now, let’s 


wp See. Mr. Short just now said to me 


that I accused him of finding a 
military solution alone. I only said 
that because it seemed to me that 
| his emphasis was on the military, 
but if he wants to come forward 
with ideas on democracy, why, I 
_ welcome him—I’m very happy 


“| about that. 


On the other hand, all of a sud- 
' den he says we need Franco be- 


I} cause he’s got a lot of soldiers, so 


} mow he’s got me all mixed up 
Where are we here, any- 


Now, may I have another mo- 
ment, because I’ll never get in here 
again, to talk to Mr. Fischer. He 
“| says that the Russians refused the 
Baruch Plan on the atomic bomb 
because they're just 
“ornery,” these Russians, but that’s 
not why they refused it. One has 
to understand the physics of the 
thing. You see, what we wanted to 
do is to have the Russians allow 
inspection of everything they 
+ tave—all their armaments, every- 
thing—and then we can inspect 
sf everything and they could inspect 
|) everything that we have, but mean- 
while we keep the bomb. 

You know, we want to put all 
the cards down but we want to 
) hold the gun. They don’t play 
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poker that way in Russia, I guess. 
(Laughter and applause.) 

Mr. Fischer: The answer to that 
is that anybody can inspect in this 
country and everybody knows 
where our atomic plants and labo- 
ratories are, but you can’t inspect 
in Russia. 

Now, I would like to ask Dr. 
Posin a question. Were you so 
sweetly reasonable about the Nazi 
dictatorship? Did you talk about 
it in relation to the sun, moon, 
and stars, or did you condemn 
Hitler? And then why don’t you 
condemn the Soviet dictatorship? 
(Applause.) 

Dr. Posin: I am a firm, believer 
in world federation, and I would 
effer world federation to the Nazis, 
to Franco, to Stalin, to everyone. 
We must make the experiment. 
Someone may take us on it. 

Mr. Fischer: May I say that, as 
a scientist, he ought to get down 
to the facts? I read the Soviet 
newspapers and magazines. They 
regularly attack the very idea of 
world federation. They are fiercely 
reactionary and nationalistic, and 
have not cooperated even with the 
UN. They said they won’t join a 
world federation. Reluctantly, 
therefore, I, who am in favor of 
world government, have come to 
the conclusion that the only thing 
we can aim for is a world govern- 
ment of the democracies, and we 
had better get it soon before the 
Russians get the atomic bomb, else 
then they will be able to break off 


one country after the other. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. 
Gaeth? 

Mr. Gaeth: Mr. Fischer has 
given us a picture of the oppres- 
sive Soviet empire dominated from 
Moscow. Now, we have had about 
five years of that in all. If these 
countries are actually tied to the 
Soviet Union the way he describes 
they are, then how is it that the 
first time one of these new con- 
verts in Yugoslavia breaks away 
from the Mother Church, the So- 
viets do not use force to bring 
the convert back? Seems to me you 
have to qualify your charges of 
Soviet imperialism and expansion. 

Mr. Fischer: That’s fine. Cer- 
tainly I qualify them. Yugoslavia 
was the one country not con- 
quered by the Soviet Army. It is 
strong enough, therefore, to break 
away from Stalin, and that’s the 
proof. 

Russian imperialism is national- 
istic and in Yugoslavia it collides 
with Yugoslav nationalism. This 
is the reason why Russia cannot 
solve the problems of Europe. Na- 
tionalism won’t solve it. You need 
internationalism and Russia hasn’t 
got it. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. It’s too 
bad there isn’t more time, but 
now while our speakers get ready 
for the question period, I’m sure 
that you, our listeners, will be in- 
terested in the following message. 

Announcer: You are listening 
to the 539th broadcast of Amer- 
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ica’s Town Meeting originating to- | 
night in Battle Creek, Michigan. || 
We are about to take questions | 
from the audience. 

For your convenience, Town)} 
Hall prints each week a complete 
text of each Town Meeting, in-) 
cluding the questions and answers}] 
to follow in the Town Meeting} 
Bulletin. Copies of tonight’s pro-}} 
gtam, as well as past and future} 
programs, may be secured by writ-}} 
ing to Town Hall, New York 18, 
N. Y., enclosing 10c to cover they 
cost of printing and mailing. You 
should allow at least two weeks#| 
for delivery. If you would lik ‘ 
to subscribe to the Bulletin for six 
months, enclose $2.35, or for i 
year send $4.50. Or, if you wouldi 
like a trial subscription, encloses 
$1.00 for eleven issues. 

The question period which fol4} 


— 


} 
lows is completely Spontincoay 
and unrehearsed. In order to di | 


wn 


card irrevelant and useless ques 
tions, members of the audience} 
are asked to write their aan 
of twenty-five words on a card andy 
send them back to an Assistant} 
Moderator by one of the ushers}l 
If the question is approved, tha 
usher returns it and during the 
question period the questioned] 
holds up one, two, three or fou I 
fingers to indicate to the moder 
ator the person to whom hic ques 
tion is directed. This is to keep 
from having too many question} 
for the same person. H\ 

Now for our question period} 
we return you to Mr. Denny. il 


ON 


- Gaeth has a comment on that. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Mr. Denny: Now we're ready 
for our question period in the 


in Battle Creek, Michigan. We'll 
start with the gentleman over 


_ there on the front aisle. 


Man: I'd like to ask Congress- 


»} man Short. From your personal ob- 
i) servation while in Europe, do you 
‘+ mot believe there is no intention on 
| the part of Russia to bring about 


a peace except at her own dicta- 
tion? 

Congressman Short: I can an- 
swer that very quickly and em- 


i} phatically in the affirmative. I 
agree with Mr. Fischer that Russia 


doesn’t want an agreement with the 


«| Western powers; that her sole 
policy and purpose is world-wide 


domination by destroying the prop- 
erty-owning class and setting up 


\) the rules of the proletariat. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. 


Mr. Gaeth: 1 don’t think Trygvie 
Lie and Herbert Evatt were quite 


,; as positive about the assertion that 
;} the Congressman just made as he 
ji Was. 


Mr. Fischer: Yes, but after they 


ieried, they failed, and there was 


no agreement on Berlin. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. Con- 


| gtessman, come on in. 


Congressman Short: 1 might say 


|| this to Mr. Gaeth, about his open- 


ing statement when he referred to 
the secret diplomacy. I wonder if 
he sanctioned all the agreements 
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that were secretly arrived at and 
made at Yalta, at Teheran, and at 
Potsdam; if he favored withhold- 
ing our armies out of Berlin and 
Prague and Vienna to allow the 
Russians to go in first and pick 
off the best sections, not only in 
those cities but of the country. 
Russia got the agriculture, Britain 
got the industry, France got the 
mines, and we got the scenery. 
(Applause and laughter.) 

Mr. Denny: All right, thank you. 
Mr. Gaeth? 

Mr. Gaeth: That’s a very long, 
complex question, but let’s begin 
at this end first. General Eisen- 
hower seems to indicate in his 
book, Crusade in Europe, that all 
was on the up and up with re- 
gard to the manner in which the 
leading cities, the capitals of the 
Central European countries were 
taken. 

Congressman Short: I would sug- 
gest that Mr. Gaeth reread, if he 
has already read, The Great Globe 
Itself, by William C. Bullitt, Mr. 
Roosevelt’s own Ambassador to 
Moscow and later to Paris. 

Mr. Gaeth: Yes, but Mr. Bullitt 
isn’t the authority that General 
Eisenhower is for my money. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Congressman Short: And Mr. 
Gaeth was the man who wanted 
to get rid of these militarists and 
have diplomats run the show! 

Mr. Gaeth; But I was talking 
about military affairs and not di- 


1" 


plomacy. The General was in mili- 
tary operation. 

Mr. Denny: All right, Dr. Posin. 

Dr. Posin: ’m going to talk not 
about a military man, but an edu- 
cator, President Eisenhower of Co- 
lumbia University. He said that 
we had to stay away from Berlin 
and take a different route for mili- 
tary reasons, so that we would lose 
less American lives, 

Mr. Denny: It looks like we're 
not going to get any more ques- 
tions here. All right, Mr. Fischer, 
come in. 

Mr. Fischer: Instead of quoting 
authorities who may differ, I think 
we ought to get down to history, 
and I have asked this question: Is 
there one agreement that came 
about as the result of Russia’s read- 
iness to compromise, or to give 
away anything? 

Mr. Denny: All right, Mr. 
Gaeth, that’s directed evidently to 
you. Oh, Dr. Posin, are you going 
to tackle that one? All right. 

Dr. Posin: Yes, before I answer 
that I want to say that when a 
principle is announced in science, 
if there is one violation, that prin- 
ciple is no good. Mr. Fischer is 
asking for one single instance 
which will show that the Russians 
did not have bad faith all the time. 
Here is an instance. 

Mr. Fischer: I said where the 
Russians gave up powef—some- 
thing that they had—in order to 
reach a compromise. 

Dr. Posin: Exactly, and when I 


finish telling this thing, which is | 
an exception to your law, you must | 
stand up and admit that it’s no | 
good—we do that in science. Now, 
in the Foreign Ministers meeting 
in September, 1945, the Russians | 
wanted to have only the Big Three | 
decide on the peace treaty. The | 
Americans fought them on this, |] 
and a few months later in Decem-|} 
ber, the Russians said, all right. 
you win, we will now have all na- |} 
tions who took part in the war,|} 
take part in the peace treaty.|| 
Therefore, you lose. (Laughter.)|| 

Mr. Fischer: Isn’t that terrific!) 
The Russians admitted France to} 


happened? The negotiations were! 
about the Balkan countries. ras 4] 


where’s the coutcaenisce ml 
did he give up anything? | 

Mr. Denny: All right, thank you 
Mr. Gaeth? 


that we sent ee Hopkins over 
in 1945 to get some concession 
connection with UN and he camel 
back from a visit to Stalin wit | 
the necessary commitments. I 
the Moscow meeting in December} 
1945, we found Jimmy Byrnes sat;| 
isfied with the results in a givel| 
and-take basis. It seems to méff 
that in the winter and spring off 
nas we ae definite eccarg 


the attitude that anon al 
Russians did was wrong. Wil) 


made no concessions and neither 
would they after that time. 


Mr. Fischer: You still have not 
| given me a single instance where 
“/the Russians gave up something 
“|that they had in order to reach a 
‘compromise. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now, 
‘we've got to get back to the ques- 
‘tion period. I’m going to take a 
‘question from a lady up in the 
; balcony who has a question for 
4 ‘Dr. Posin. I think we’d better 
\| abandon the discussion here on the 
j platform and take questions for 
{the few minutes that are left. 
Lady: Dr. Posin, if Russia re- 
}fuses an offer of world federation, 
.| should one be formed without her, 
Jor would this lead to a hot war? 
“| Dr. Posin: In the first place, 

you are jumping far ahead of the 
fgame. Why should you put the 
point on Russia if they refuse? In 
ithe first place, we haven’t offered 
this yet. We have to educate our- 
mpselves to this problem. We haven’t 
offered this yet. But Pll go along 
with you. Very well, if the offer 
pis a genuine one like a world fed- 
spetation which springs from a peo- 
ple’s constitutional convention, 
with delegates coming, like that 
4 which happened in our country in 
| Philadelphia in 1887—Russian del- 
egates, American delegates, French 
delegates with scratch paper—and 
if they draw up a world constitu- 
tion there, that would be a meas- 
ure of success. If they don’t want 
to do this, then we federate with- 


ip 
| 


out them. But you make the ex- 
periment first. 


Mr. Denny: All right, thank 
you. Gentleman on the second 
row. 


Man: My question is directed 
to Mr. Gaeth. Do you believe 
that an agreement could be reach- 
ed between the United States and 
Russia, whereby we might stay in 
Berlin, without showing them we 
had the force to back that agree- 
ment up? 

Mr. Gaeth: Well, of course, we 
have the force to back agreements 
up. We have actually in the Ber- 
lin situation gotten ourselves in a 
mess because in settling the cur- 
rency problem, when we first began 
to think in terms of currency re- 
form, we were not cognizant of 
what might develop inside Ber- 
lin. 

Our currency reform produced a 
currency reform on the part of the 
Russians which was natural. They 
had their Berlin sector directly at- 
tached to the Russian zone. Their 
currency reform went into the Rus- 
sian zone. We came in with a 
counter-currency measure. That 
produced the scrap around cur- 
rency. 

I was in Berlin on the 6th and 
7th of September when the meeting 
between the four governors—the 
military governors of Berlin—ac- 
tually was recessed. At that meet- 
ing, General Clay told Sokolovsky 
that this was only a recess—they 
had to send reports back to their 
governments—France, Britain, and 


the United States. But that meet- 
ing never reconvened because the 
Western powers took it to Moscow 
instead of sending it back to Berlin 
where General Clay implied there 
might even be agreement, because 
the Russians had been making 
some concessions contrary to the 
opinion of Mr. Fischer. Then, of 
course, in Moscow, the thing blew 
up because the Russians wouldn’t 
back down on their own general, 
or governor, in Berlin. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now 
the gentleman in the second row, 
there. 

Man: My question is addressed 
to Mr. Fischer. Do you think there 
is any chance of Russia cracking 
from within, say by reason of po- 
litical trouble in the cabinet, or 
death of Stalin, or some other 
weakness cropping out? 

Mr. Fischer: I try to refrain 
from prediction and prefer to ana- 
lyze. I would say that it’s very 
difficult to overthrow a dictator- 
ship from within. I believe that 
the dictatorship may grow weak 
as a result of proof that Western 
democracy is supreme—is better. 

What I plead for is demonstra- 
tion by the democracies that we are 
better—that we can give more to 
the individual—more freedom. 
That will trickle through to the 
Soviet people and ultimately— 
maybe 10 or 20 years from now— 
that will bring about a change in 
the Soviet regime. First, Russia 
will lose her satellites and, ulti- 
mately, we may get democracy in 


gressman Short? 
Congressman Short: Mr. Denny,} 


i| 
been asked. I do not know Russia} 
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i] 
Russia, but I do not look for al 
violent overthrow. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. Con-1 


I am very happy that question ha 


as Dr. Posin or as Mr. Fischer knov 


it. However, in 1931, I did visit# 


European Russia. I know they are} 
the most suspicious people in the 
world. I do know that they haves 
repeatedly used their veto power 


to obstruct progress in the United} 


Nations, that they’ve had opportu- i 


nities to cooperate and have ab 
solutely refused. 


Now, the question that the gen- 


tleman asked was whether or not 


there was any likelihood of a brea | 


from within. With a pistol to yous} 
temple and a bayonet to your back,| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


it’s hard to oppose. But I want taj 


World War, the million Hind 
brought from India by Britain tq 
Western Europe to do the = 


remind you that following the fi | 
| 


keeping job for the Allied armies 
got a taste of Western life—they 
saw it for the first time. Each 
one returned to India following, 
the close of that war, became 4 
personal ambassador, and today) 
India has her independence. 
In this last conflict, thousand 
of Russian soldiers, for the fi 
time, left Russia—got outside o 
their own country—and in spite of 


the devastated areas they visited|l} 
they saw that many of the pooi| 
peoples in Eastern Europe, in Huns 
gary, in Rumania, and Poland, anc 


‘} East Prussia, were living much 
| better than the Russians had ever 
iti lived, so there is a lot of unrest 
}and uneasiness inside Russia. 
|Should there be a fighting war 
ish soon, it will be because Russia 


-out of Europe now? 

Mr. Gaeth: At the present time, 
it seems to be the State Department 
* policy that we’re not anxious to 


i) from Germany because we feel that 
the Russians hold the stronger po- 


i power situation, we do not want 
to move at the present time. We 
bare aiming, of course, to use Ger- 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now 
g the young lady in the balcony. 

j} — Lady: Congressman Short. ‘‘Mak- 
!ing more arms’ is the statement 
he made in his speech. How would 


Congressman Short: Russia is 
(very realistic and very practical. I 
W) repeat what I said in my opening 
#/ statement—that the only language 
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she understands is force. She re- 
spects strength and has contempt 
for weakness. Only because of our 
present military might, our great 
industrial output and our posses- 
sion of the atomic bomb plus the 
demonstration we have given by 
our airlift—that and that alone, 
in my opinion, has kept Russian 
from taking all of Europe by this 
time. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: ‘Thank you. The 
gentleman down  here—second 
row. 

Man: I am directing a question 
to Dr. Posin. What do you think 


about student exchange with 
Russia and other Communistic 
countries? 

Dr. Posin: Why, yes, that’s a 


very nice, intelligent question. I 
am, of course, in favor of all that. 
However, that’s a long-range prob- 
lem and I am worried. I would 
like to ease the tension in Berlin 
and make a people’s constitutional 
convention to draw up a world 
charter—do that right away; it can 
be done very rapidly—for world 
government. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
Fischer? 

Mr. Fischer: How can you ex- 
pect the Russians to participate in 
a world parliament of which Dr. 
Posin spoke when they don’t have 
free elections of their own parlia- 


Mr. 


ment? (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Dr. Posin? Just 
15 seconds. 

Dr. Posin: The Russians will 


participate, as any nation would, in 


a world federation for world gov- 
ernment. The only question is: 
what kind of world government? 
This remains to be answered at 
the constitutional convention at 
which you artive with pencil, 
scratch paper, and begin to draw 
up the document—the over-all 
settling document for humanity. 

Mr. Fischer: They don’t even 
cooperate with the UN, which is 
much less than a world govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now 
while our speakers prepare their 
summaries of tonight’s question, 
here is a special message of interest 
to you. 

Announcer: More people are 
writing in asking for Mr. Denny’s 
pamphlet What Can You Do? Mr. 
Denny prepared this small, pocket- 
sized pamphlet to answer the ques- 
tion asked by so many Town Meet- 
ing listeners, “What Can I Do?” 
It tells you simply and airectly 
how to be an active citizen, how 
you can play your part in making 
this democracy of ours work. It 
also tells you about the various 
activities that take place in this 
world famous Town Hall. 

You may secure your copy by 
sending 10c to Town Hall, New 
York 18, New York, asking for 
the pamphlet entitled, What Can 
You Do? 

Now for the summaries of to- 
night’s discussion here, is Mr. 
Denny. 

Mr. Denny: Now for our first 
summary, here is Mr. Louis Fischer. 
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Mr. Fischer: 1 think that Russia) 
is losing the cold war and cannot} 
win it because Russia is national-} 
istic, reactionary, and antiscientifiq 
and antimodern, witness musicj] 
arts, and science. | 

I think we could win the col di 
wat if we were actively engaged 1 
fighting for democracy everywhere}] | 
for instance now in Indonesiaj} 
where the Dutch must be stopped} 


i 


from destroying Indonesian indeq 
pendence, else there will be a threat 
of communism in Indonesia. That's} 
the way to win the cold war. Fight} 
for democracy everywhere. } 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Ms 
Fischer. Now, Mr. Gaeth. 

Mr. Gaeth: 


political faiths of representative] 
democracy and communism, Let’ 


racy, but let it be a message op 
salvation for the here and now-} 
not for the hereafter. If it pos} 
sesses the redeeming power, it will 
win converts. | 

If we don’t make of it what it}/ 
cracked up to be, the little peopl} 
of the world will turn to anothe| 
faith. Up to now what had bee} 
proclaimed in Europe and Asia 4 
the great doctrine for the Wes} 
they have not wanted. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now 
Congressman Short. iI 

Congressman Short: To win thi 


‘cold war with Russia, we should: 

1, Arouse the American people 
to the real dangers of Commun- 
It 


a red herring. 

2. Maintain the biggest and 

best Navy, the most modern and 
‘efficient Air Force, and build up 
“| out Army through scientific re- 
search and technological develop- 
| ment. 
3. Continue aid to those people 
“| who believe in our way of life, 
i but not bankrupt ourselves. It 
li should end as soon as possible. We 
fmust have a sound economy and 
t healthy industry at home. 


4. Wage an aggressive psycho- 
logical war and exert moral and 


5. Remain patient a little 
,plonger, but if necessary, sever all 
4, diplomatic and trade relations. 
4 (Applause. ) 
u Mr. Denny: Thank you, Con- 
pgtessman Short. Now, Dr. Posin. 
Dr. Posin: 1. The cold” war 
must be won by all people. 

2. All nations are guilty. 

3. Science indicates that world 


with all my strength for it. (Ap- 
ay plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. 
WW Posin, Congressman Short, Mr. 


Gaeth, and Louis Fischer. 
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Now, ladies and gentlemen, what 
do you think? We'll be glad to 
hear your opinions if you'll write 
us at Town Hall, New York 18, 
New York. If you want a copy of 
tonight’s program, complete with 
questions and answers, send your 
request to Town Hall, New York 
18, New York, for a copy of the 
Town Meeting Bulletin, and en- 
close 10 cents to cover the cost of 
printing and mailing. 

Our program next week from 
Milwaukee, and the one the fol- 
lowing week from Town’ Hall, 
New York, should be considered 
together. Next week, our subject 
is, “Is Labor Entitled to Another 
Wage Increase?” Our speakers wiil 
be: Congressman Jacob Javits, 
Republican of New York; Stanley 
Ruttenberg, director of Education 
and Research for the CIO; Con- 
gressman Frank J. Keefe, Re- 
publican of Wisconsin; and Wm. 
J. Grede, president of Grede 
Foundries of Milwaukee. 

The following week, on January 
4, we'll discuss the question, “Are 
Corporate Profits Too High?” 
Our speakers will be Congress- 
man Wright Patman, Democrat of 
Texas; Leon H. Keyserling, lawyer 
and economist; Henry J. Taylor, 
radio commentator for General 
Motors on ABC; and Robert S. 
Byfield, financial writer of New 
York City. 

So plan to be with us next Tues- 
day and every Tuesday at the 
sound of the Crier’s Bell. 


Concerning Town Hal 


WHEN NEXT YOU COME TO NEW YORK . . . | 
Matte Ae ye VISIT FAMOUS TOWN HALL 


This internationally-known sign hangs in front of one of 
the landmarks of New York—a handsome Georgian- style 
building designed by the great architectural firm of McKim ‘ 
Mead and White. Half a block from Times Square, heary 
of the theatre district, Town Hall is within walking distanc¢ 
of most leading hotels and shops. All subways are nearby} 
and taxi-drivers need only to be told, “Town Hall!” 


AMERICA’S TOWN MEETING—now regularly on Televisio. 
(as well as Radio)—originates from Town Hall on Tuesday night 
throughout the winter season. (During the sunny half of the 
as many of you know, it travels the length and breadth of the Unite¢ 
States.) Tickets to Broadcast-Telecasts are free. Stop in or, bette 


still, write in advance. 


MUSIC—More musical events are held annually in Town Ha 

than in any other concert hall in the world. Such musical grea 
as Lotte Lehmann, Yehudi and Hepzibah Menuhin, Marian Andersos 
Aksel Schiotz and Nelson Eddy have made their American recital debu 
here. When planning a trip to New York write for the month 
Calendar of Events. | 


LECTURES—Town Hall’s world-famous Morning Lectures, no} 
in their 55th season, run from November through April. Leade} 
of thought and opinion are heard Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturdayy 
at 11. Although sold by subscription months in advance, a few sing) 
admissions are almost always available. 


FOR INFORMATION IN CONNECTION WITH YOUR VISI 
TO NEW YORK, WRITE: PUBLIC RELATIONS DIRECTOI 
TOWN HALL, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. LUxemburg 2-2424. 


